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though it would perhaps be unfair to decry the frame which holds so
rare a treasure. The church was vaulted in timber, the span being
beyond the powers of the contemporary masons. The nave roof
we know to be the work of Philip de Lincoln, for here, as elsewhere,
the anonymity of the designer was at last beginning to disappear.

The fabric rolls of York do in fact give us a good deal of informa-
tion, From Easter to the feast of St. Michael the masons began
work at sunrise. They had half an hour's break for breakfast at
the ringing of the bell of the blessed Virgin Mary, and " knocked
off" for dinner at three o'clock. After this there seems to have
been a short siesta; then they worked till vespers, and again till
nightfall. Holidays varied, but on important works there seem to
have been about forty-six days observed as holidays (paid or
unpaid) in each year. At least on Royal works it was possible to
obtain an occasional half-holiday on a Saturday, though without
pay. The Masters were allowed to undertake other work in what
little time they had to themselves.

In 1344 the King's Household included twenty-four masons and
a hundred and thirty-eight carpenters, which helps to indicate the
relative extent of each trade. We have already mentioned Hugh
Hurle, who was the King's chief carpenter in the middle of the
century* An even better known name is that of Hugh Herland,
who succeeded his father as King's chief carpenter in 1375. He
had already worked on the stalls and vault of St. Stephen's Chapel
at Westminster, and was kter responsible for work at Rochester
and Leeds Castles in Kent, besides working for Bishop Wykeham
at Highdere and Winchester, where he is credited with the wooden
vault of the College Chapel. The fact that his son was one of the
seventy original scholars at Winchester suggests that he was a man
of some standing. His best known work is, of course, the roof of
Westminster Hall (46), where he worked in consultation with the
famous master mason, Henry Yevde, for many years the King's
chief mason. Yevele had been employed, as a young man, on die
Black Prince's estate at Kennington, and on the great cloisters of
the Charterhouse. Besides work at Westminster Hall and the Tower,
he was employed at the Abbey, where he was master mason. He
also seems to have prepared designs for a number of other buildings,
including St Dunstan's Church. Contemporary with Herland and
Yevele was yet another well-known master mason, William Wynford,
who designed the new College at Winchester, and wotild appear to
have worked both at the Cathedral and Castle there, as well as at
Wells, Ablngdon Abbey and^Windsor.

Under the^ capable hands of these and other designers English
Gothic flourished with renewed vigour which carried it through
another century and a half of effort, until it was swept away on
the flood tide of the Renaissance. la contrast with France, whose